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is needless to criticize. We read that "Siberia, bleak and bare, offers 
small temptation as a field for emigration' ' [sic] , and we wonder if the 
writer knows that, rather to the alarm of the authorities at St. Peters- 
burg, Siberia already receives some two hundred thousand immigrants a 
year, that new regions are being opened up with American rapidity, and 
that the development of the immense mineral resources has but just 
begun. Or again, in order to prove a fixed policy of aggression on her 
part, we are informed that " European Russia is physically one of the 
most self-contained countries in the world. Her boundaries are marked 
out on every side by natural barriers or by racial lines. ' ' The truth is 
that on the east European Russia is bounded by the Urals, which, far 
from being "a line of demarcation in every sense complete," are in 
much of their extent rambling low hills or gently rising ground not even 
of sufficient importance for administrative divisions ; on the west the 
frontiers with Germany and Austria are absolutely artificial, hardly in the 
smallest degree physical or racial. Finally, neglecting such statements 
as that the Ameer " can not understand why Russia should advance year 
by year with unvarying success, while England remains within her ancient 
limits," when almost the reverse has been the case since 1885 (part of 
Beluchistan, Tchitral, etc.), it is worth while to quote two sentences 
which express a view often held by those who ought to know better. 
" Russia with her surplus of land and her paucity of people, her undevel- 
oped wealth and her exhausted budget, is ever agog for more territory, 
the acquisition of which will still further impoverish what she has, and 
deplete her resources beyond their present limit. Great Britain, with 
every inducement to forge ahead, refrains from conquest and restricts her 
efforts to the further development of what she owns, resting content with 
the mission she has set herself, to benefit the people over whom it is her 
destiny to rule." By way of comment here are the areas in square miles 
of the two empires, as given by the Statesman' s Year-Book at three dates 
in the last thirty-five years : 

Russian. British. 

1864, 7,612,874 3,440,628 

1881, 8,238,771 8,694,071 

(not including Khiva and Bokhara) 
1899, 8,660,395 ",712,170 

(not including Khiva and Bokhara) (not including Oman or Egypt). 

To borrow once more from Mr. Krausse, "I leave it to those of my 
younger readers who may delight in mental arithmetic, to discover how 
long it would take, supposing Russia continues to absorb territory at her 
present rate, for her to become mistress of the world. ' ' 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

Ramakrishna, His Life and Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller, K.M. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1899. 
Pp. x, 200.) 

The readers of this Review will remember Vivekananda. the Brahman 
ascetic and apostle of advanced Hinduism, who appeared in America at 
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the Parliament of Religions, during the summer of the exposition in 
1893. During a prolonged stay in England and America his teachings 
attracted no little attention. He presented himself as a wandering 
teacher of the Hindu philosophy, or better, religion of the Vedanta, 
which is the highest outcome of pure Brahmanism. The fundamental 
concept of this religion is that there can be one reality only. Brahma, 
"god," is absolute, infinite, all-pervasive ; there is no real thing but 
God. The entire phenomenal world is may a, "illusion," wrongly con- 
ceived by avidya, "nescience." Hence the real self, or soul of 
man is itself Brahma or Atman, the all -soul. The soul of man craves not 
so much an approach to, or union with Brahma, as simply a return to its 
own true being, a recognition of its full and undivided Brahmahood. 
When the human soul has recovered its Brahmahood it becomes what it al- 
ways has been and always will be, the Atman, the highest self in all its 
glory, freed from the clouds of appearances, freed from individuality, 
personality, and the delusive phenomenal world. 

This, briefly, is the scheme of Brahmanical salvation. If we ask 
how it may be accomplished the Vedantic answer is, by knowledge and 
devotion. Since the phenomenal world is an illusion, there can be no 
true knowledge of, and indeed no true devotion to, anything beside the 
supreme all-spirit. Knowledge that perceives its essence, devotion that 
reciprocates the supreme loving will, they work the unobscured godhood 
of the individual soul. In order to better separate themselves from the 
deceptive outer world the Hindu devotees resort to the so-called yoga, 
i. e. , ascetic exercises, control of breath, concentration of sight upon a 
single point ; by these means they have learned to put themselves into a 
faint or trance (samadhi), lasting sometimes an appalling length of time. 
Such devotees by their ascetic acts, their fervid piety, and their ecstatic 
sayings continue in our day to exercise a powerful influence both upon 
philosophers and the masses of the people . In very rare cases a kind of 
canonization by public opinion takes place. They are then recognized 
as saints or Paramahansa, ' ' supreme light ' ' ; their close approximation 
to absolute Brahmahood is implied. In the past fifty years four ascetics 
were thus sought out and honored by the people for the sanctifying in- 
fluence of their character and example. Now Ramakrishna became a 
Paramahansa and Vivekananda is his disciple. 

To Vivekananda Professor Max Miiller owes in the first instance 
the collection of this latter-day saint's scattered sayings. In addition 
to the sayings themselves Miiller has added a sketch of Ramakrishna' s 
life, and an analysis of the essentials of Vedanta philosophy, both 
written with his wonted charm and skill of presentation. As a whole 
the little book marks one of the summit points of recent scientific re- 
ligious literature. Miiller' s penetrating insight into the broad facts of 
Hindu intellectual history is coupled in this instance with all the just 
criticism needed for a true valuation of Ramakrishna' s personality and 
teaching. A Hindu John Tauler or Thomas a Kempis is what we have 
before us, a man consumed with the passion for God. His strenuous 
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efforts to realize the Divine in himself lead on a strangely exact parallel 
line to the mysticism of the European " friends of God," but that the 
man is genuine, that his thoughts and teachings have searched out some 
of the innermost recesses of religious consciousness no one will doubt 
after reading the book. "As a lamp does not burn without oil, so a 
man cannot live without God," this is the key-note. And the Vedantic 
road of reaching the knowledge of the ' ' True ' ' by devotion to it and 
forgetfulness of the world is pointed out with every resource of argument 
and wise saw : " She who has a king for her lover will not accept the 
homage of a street beggar. So the soul that has once found favor in the 
sight of the Lord does not want the paltry things of this world." Mys- 
tic that he is, Ramakrishna is at the same time a man of the people ; his 
sayings often have a homely, almost drastic flavor: "Man is like a 
pillow-case. The color of one may be red, another blue, another black, 
but all contain the same cotton. So it is with man — one is beauti- 
ful, one is black, another is holy, a fourth wicked, but the Divine dwells 
in them all." Above everything what shall we say of the liberality of 
mind of this dark-skinned teacher of Bengal who accepts the utmost con- 
sequences of his own belief in the Divine unity ? Every man, he says, 
should follow his own religion. A Christian should follow Christianity, 
and so on. For the Hindu the ancient path of the Aryan poet-sages is 
the best : " It is one and the same Avatara (divine descent) that, hav- 
ing plunged into the ocean of life, rises up in one place and is known as 
Krishna, and diving again rises in another place and is known as Christ. ' ' 
The past of India, not at all inglorious, may yet be followed by a more 
glorious future. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century ; A Study in Sta- 
tistics. By Adna Ferrin Weber, Ph.D. [Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in Histoiy, Economics and Public Law, Vol. XL] 
(New York : The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. xvi, 495.) 
The work which has resulted in this book began in Berlin, where 
Mr. Weber was studying on the Andrew D. White Fellowship, and was 
prosecuted for months with the aid of the wealth of material in the 
library of the Prussian Statistical Bureau. Later the study was presented 
in this country as a doctor's thesis and has been amplified and somewhat 
popularized for a wider public. Its theme is, first, the dependence of 
the growth of cities, /. e., compact groups of homes and work -places, 
upon the industrial organization and the occupations of the people (p. 
314), secondly, a statement of such characteristics of city populations 
and city growth as have been statistically measured, and, thirdly, a dis- 
cussion of the causes and effects of such concentration of population. 

The book may be dissected into two main parts, that intended for 
the specialist and predominantly statistical, and that intended for the 
general reader and less bristling with figures. The latter includes a 



